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and that Galen could no longer be regarded as the final authority.
After a year at Padua he published a series of six large plates
for the use of students, entitled Tabula Anatomicae, of which only
two copies still exist. This, however, was only an introduction
to the magnificent volume, De Humani Corporis Fabrica (On the
Fabric of the Human Body), generally known as the Fabrica, a word
best rendered in English as " mechanism " or " working," which
appeared in June 1543, when Vesalius was twenty-eight years of
age. An Epitome of the work, now extremely rare, was produced
at the same time. No finer anatomical plates have ever been seen
than those which adorn the Fabrica. The figures of the skeleton
and of the muscles are of particularly high artistic merit, and
have served as models for many generations of artists. It is no dead
anatomy that is here represented. The subjects are full of life and
expression, for the author sought to depict the body in action,
and to teach physiology as well as anatomy. The frontispiece to
the Fabrica shows Vesalius dissecting and demonstrating to a crowd
of interested spectators (Plate xxvn). There are seven chapters
or books in the volume, although the main interest centres in the
plates. The description and delineation of the structures marks a
great advance upon any previous work. Vesalius corrected Galen
in showing that the lower jaw consisted of a single bone, and that
the sternum was composed of only three parts, and not seven.
He noted the existence of valves in the veins, but did not appreciate
their significance. Observing that each artery supplying a viscus
was accompanied by a vein, he deduced that this was simply an
arrangement for the " mutual flux and reflux of materials.'*
In the first edition of his work he admitted the existence of pores
in the interventricular septum of the heart, but in the second
edition, published in 1555, he states emphatically that there are
no such openings, and that blood cannot possibly pass direct
from one ventricle to the other. This was the first stage towards
a complete denial of Galen's doctrine, and one of the fundamental
data on which Harvey based his discovery of the circulation of the
blood. Vesalius also helped to found the science of anthropology
when he noted that the Germans had round heads, while the
Belgian heads were long. The Fabrica was printed in Basel by
Joannes Qporinus, and Vesalius went to Basel in order to super-
intend the production, which was carried out with the utmost care.
Even the initial letters ate works of art* showing cherubs engaged
in dissection and other activities, a satirical representation of his